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THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATIC CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


Somr months ago we printed the notice of a call for an International 
Numismatic Congress to be held at Brussels in July last. The Congress was 
duly held in accordance with the announcement. Its sessions were well 
attended and the results very satisfactory. By the kindness of Doctor Solone 
Ambrosoli, who was present as a representative of ‘ Rivista Italiana di Numis- 
matica,” one of the leading periodicals on Numismatics (published quarterly 
at Milan, Italy), and to which he contributed a very full account of the 
Proceedings, we have been enabled to give the following brief outline of the 
meetings. 

The Congress assembled at Brussels, on the fifth of July; about two 
hundred numismatists had expressed the hope to be present, but at the last, 
quite a number found themselves prevented. Eighty or more were in atten- 
dance, and participated in the discussions. Besides those from Belgium and 
Holland, representatives came from France, Switzerland, Germany, and from 
Sweden, the home of the distinguished Numismatist and Archaeologist 
Hildebrand. For some unexplained reason the English representatives who 
were expected, did not arrive, but Italy sent Count Nicolo Papadopoli, and 
Signor Arturo G. Sambon, of Naples, as well as Doctor Ambrosoli. 

The inaugural session was opened in the grand marble salon of the 
Palace of the Academy. His Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, the patron of the Congress, being unable to attend, the Minister of 
the Interior and Superintendent of Public Education, M. de Burlet, the 
Governor of the Province of Brabant, and M. Buls, Burgomaster of Brussells, 
were honored with the Presidency of the Congress. 

At this session an Executive Committee was appointed, consisting of the 
Rev. Baron F. Bethune, Viscount B. de Jonghe, Senator the Count de Lim- 
burg-Stirum, G. Cumont, A. de Witte, and Ed. Vanden Broeck; to these 
gentlemen was added the venerable Dr. Dirks, of Leeuwarden, in Frisia, the 
senior Honorary Member of the Royal Belgian Numismatic Society, and the 
well known author of a work on Dutch Guild tokens, which has been cited in 
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the Fournal. The Minister of the Interior, in assuming the Chair, made a 
brief speech of welcome to the visitors, and took occasion to express the 
thanks of the Congress for a special memorial issue of the Rivista Italiana, 
which was distributed to the members. 

Following the opening speech, the Rev. Father Bethune gave an histori- 
cal address on Belgian Numismatics and the Royal Belgian Society. It was 
an erudite and vigorous paper. He also paid a fine tribute to the memory of 
Joachim Lelewel, the first Honorary President of the Society (whose place is 
now filled by Father Bethune), and described the operations and progress of 
the Society. He closed with a Eulogy on Prince Balduin, whose early and 
lamented death was so deeply mourned by his associates in the Belgian 
Society. The paper was most favorably received. Immediately after its 
conclusion a Jeton de Presence, bearing the bust of this distinguished noble- 
man, whose loss had been so feelingly mentioned, was distributed among the 
members. 

Following this address numerous Numismatic papers were submitted to 
the Congress, and a grand Medallion, commemorative of the occasion, bearing 
the busts of Lelewel and of Renier Chalon, was distributed to subscribers. 

Later in the day an elegant Banquet was served in the Hotel Mengele, 
which was attended by the Minister and by many invited guests. The ban- 
quet was marked by the sincerest cordiality on the part of “the hosts, and by 
a warm recognition of their hospitality from the delegates. Speeches were 
made by the visitors from the different nationalities represented, and many 
compliments were paid to the Belgian Society for its successful inauguration 
of the Congress. Toasts were drank to the ‘Prosperity of the Society,” and 
to the ‘“‘ Union of Numismatists of all nations.” 

On the following day, at the second session of the Congress, various 
papers and memoirs of value to the science were presented. On the seventh 
of July the Congress made an interesting and instructive excursion to the 
neighboring city of Antwerp, where they were welcomed with the most distin- 
guished attentions. The Municipal authorities conducted the members to 
various places of historic interest in that ancient Flemish city, among them 
the Museum Plantin, with its curiosities, showing the state of the art of 
printing in the seventeenth century, where many of the relics and some of 
the rooms in the original building once used as his printing office still remain 
in the precise condition in which they were left so long ago, having been 
most carefully preserved, and appearing as if the workmen were about to 
resume their interrupted labors. The superb art collection of Antwerp was 
unfortunately inaccessible for the time being, as it was in process of re- 
arrangement; but the famous picture of Rubens, the Descent from the Cross, 
was ‘fortunately always visible,” says Dr. Ambrosoli. In the Museum of 
Antiquities they were shown a fine Cabinet of coins and medals, especially 
rich in pieces of local interest. 

On the closing day, the Burgomaster of Brussels gave the Congress an 
invitation to visit him at the beautiful City Hall, a wonderful creation of 
medieval architecture; in the National Cabinet they were greeted by the 
courteous Curator Picqué, one of the most distinguished connoisseurs of the 
medals of the Renaissance, who exhibited to them a choice collection of 
numismatic treasures, especially rich in Flemish art, which the brief time 
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remaining at the disposal of the Congress did not permit them to examine 
with the care these gems deserved. 

The Congress was unable to hear all the papers which had been prepared 
for their discussion,— nearly or quite one-third of which, as we learn from 
Dr. Ambrosoli, were submitted by Italian Numismatists. On the last day of 
the session an interesting memoir was presented on Foreign money carried 
to Sweden in the middle ages, which was written by the eminent Swedish 
antiquary Hildebrand. 

Future conferences of leading Numismatists were provided for by action 
of the Congress, and various suggestions were made looking towards suitable 
methods for advancing the interests of the science. One of these sugges- 
tions was that impressions of various coins should be placed within reach of 
young people in the public schools, for comparison and study, and Hildebrand 
remarked that in Sweden there were a number of the secondary schools which 
now have Numismatic collections. 

Inaugurated to commemorate an event of special interest to the Royal 
Belgian Society, its results eminently justify its claim to the title of ‘ Inter- 
national”; it has been highly successful in carrying out the hopes of its 
promoters, and cannot fail to increase not only the love of the science which 
is already so widely diffused on the Continent, but that fraternal fellowship 
among its students which gives it an added charm. 


THE DERBY MEDAL OF THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


A seautiruL Me:lal has recently been struck by the Boston Latin School 
Association, to carry out the terms of a bequest by the late Hon. E. Hasket 
Derby, of Boston, a scholar in the School in 1819, and a graduate of Harvard 
in the Class of 1824, deceased in 1880. By his will he left to the Association 
the sum of $1000, from the income of which Medals were to be struck as 
prizes, to be awarded for excellence in certain subjects named in the Will ; 
these were a Latin Essay; a Latin Poem; an English Essay; an English 
Poem, a translation of the Classics; or for excellence in Declamation. The 
first gold medal was awarded to Carleton Eldredge Noyes, of Boston, a mem- 
ber of the Graduating Class in June last (1891), of the Latin School, for a 
Latin Essay. 

The Medal bears on the obverse a fine portrait bust (clothed) to left, of 
Mr. Derby, with the legend, above, THE GIFT OF ELIAS HASKET DERBY, and 
below, completing the circle, DocrrINA VIM PROMOVET INSITAM which may be 
literally rendered, ‘‘ Learning increases the powers implanted by nature.” 
The reverse bears the legend surrounding the field, THE PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL 
OF THE CITy OF BostoN The field is plain for engraving the name of the 
recipient, except that at the top are the words in a curving line, AWARDED TO 

The Medal is to be struck in gold, or other metals, as may be determined 
by a Committee in charge of its award, and is of size 22 nearly, American 
scale. The dies were cut by Mitchell of Boston, and the Medals we under- 
stand are to be struck at the United States Mint. For an opportunity to 
examine and describe the piece we are indebted to Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, 
the Treasurer of the Association. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE MINT. 


As was mentioned in the July Yournal, we propose to print, in the present volume, 
extracts from official papers relative to the establishment and carly days of the United States 
Mint. The first paper of the series was printed in our last number. Below we give some 
extracts from a long document submitted to the House of Representatives January 28, 1791, 
by Alexander Hamilton,—then Secretary of the Treasury, —relating to the “establishment of 
a Mint.” 


A plan for an establishment of this nature, involves a great variety of considera- 
tions— intricate, nice, and important. The general state of debtor and creditor; all 
the relations and consequences of price ; the essential interests of trade and industry ; 
the value of all property ; the whole income, both of the State and of individuals, are 
liable to be sensibly influenced, beneficially or otherwise, by the judicious or injudi- 
cious regulation of this interesting object. 

The immense disorder which actually reigns in so delicate and important a con- 
cern, and the still greater disorder which is every moment possible, call loudly for a 
reform. The dollar originally contemplated in the money transactions of this country, 
by successive diminutions of its weight and fineness, has sustained a depreciation of 
five per cent., and yet the new dollar has a currency, in all payments, in place of the 
old, with scarcely any attention to the difference between them. The operation of 
this in depreciating the value of property, depending upon past contracts; and (as far 
as inattention to the alteration in the coin may be supposed to leave prices stationary ), 
of all other property, is apparent. Nor can it require argument to prove that a nation 
ought not to suffer the value of the property of its citizens to fluctuate with the fluc- 
tuations of a foreign mint, and to change with the changes in the regulations of-a 
foreign sovereign. This, nevertheless, is the condition of one which, having no coins 
of its own, adopts with implicit confidence those of other countries. 

The unequal values allowed in different parts of the Union to coins of the same 
intrinsic worth; the defective species of them which embarrass the circulation of some 
of the States ; and the dissimilarity in their several moneys of account; are incon- 
veniences, which, if not to be ascribed to the want of a national coinage, will at least 
be most effectually remedied by the establishment of one —a measure that will, at the 
same time, give additional security against impositions by counterfeit as well as by 
base currencies. 

It was with great reason, therefore, that the attention of Congress, under the 
late Confederation, was repeatedly drawn to the establishment of a mint; and it is 
with equal reason that the subject has been resumed, now that the favorable change 
which has taken place in the situation of public affairs, admits of its being carried into 
execution. . 


The Secretary then discusses various particulars as to the nature of the money unit, the 
proportion between gold and silver, and of the alloys to be used, the methods of meeting the 
expense of coinage, the numbers, denominations, devices, and sizes of the coins, and whether 
foreign coins shall be permitted to be current. Much of his discussion of some of these points 
applies with great force to the ‘silver question” to-day, 


The greater stability of value of the gold coins is an argument of force for regard- 
ing the money unit as having been hitherto virtually attached to gold, rather than to 
silver. ‘Twenty-four grains and six-eighths of a grain of fine gold have corresponded 
with the nominal value of the dollar in the several States, without regard to the 
successive diminutions of its intrinsic worth. But, if the dollar should, notwithstand- 
ing, be supposed to have the best title to being considered as the present unit in the 
coins, it would remain to determine what kind of dollar ought to be understood; or, 
in other words, what precise quantity of fine silver. 
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The old piaster of Spain, which appears to have regulated our foreign exchanges, 
weighed 17 dwt. 12 grains, and contained 386 grains and 15 mites of fine silver. But 
this piece has been long since out of circulation. The dollars now in common cur- 
rency, are of recent date, and much inferior to that, both in weight and fineness. The 
average weight of them, upon different trials, in large masses, has been found to be 
17 dwt. 8 grains. Their fineness is less precisely ascertained ; the results of various 
assays, made by different persons, under the direction of the late Superintendent of 
the Finances, and of the Secretary, being as various as the assays themselves. The 
difference between their extremes is not less than 24 grains in a dollar of the same 
weight and age ; which is too much for any probable differences in the pieces. It is 
rather to be presumed, that a degree of inaccuracy has been occasioned by the want of 
proper apparatus, and, in general, of practice. The experiment which appears to have 
the best pretensions to exactness would make the new dollar to contain 370 grains 
and 933 thousandth parts of a grain of pure silver. 

According to an authority on which the Secretary places reliance, the standard 
of Spain, for its silver coin, in the year 1761, was 261 parts fine, and 27 parts alloy ; at 
which proportion, a dollar of 17 dwt. 8 grains, would consist of 377 grains of fine silver 
and 39 grains of alloy. But there is no question that this standard has been since 
altered considerably for the worse: to what precise point, is not as well ascertained as 
could be wished ; but, from a computation of the value of dollars in the markets both 
of Amsterdam and London (a criterion which cannot materially mislead), the new 
lollar appears to contain about 368 grains of fine silver, and that which immediately 
preceded it about 374 grains. . 

In the suggestions concerning a coinage for the United States, though not with- 
out much hesitation, arising from a deference for those ideas, the Secretary is, upon 
the whole, strongly inclined to the opinion, that a preference ought to be given to 
neither of the metals, for the money unit. Perhaps, if either were to be preferred, it 
ought to be gold rather than silver. . . . . The revolutions, therefore, which may take 
place in the comparative value of gold and silver, will be changes in the state of the 
latter, rather than in that of the former. ... . 

One consequence of overvaluing either metal, in respect to the other, is the 
banishment of that which is undervalued. If two countries are supposed, in one of 
which the proportion of gold to silver is as 1 to 16, in the other as I to 15, gold being 
worth more, silver less, in one than in the other, it is manifest, that, in their reciprocal 
payments, each will select that species which it values least, to pay to the other, 
where it is valued most. Besides this, the dealers in money will, from the same cause, 
often find a profitable traffic in an exchange of the metals between the two countries. 
And hence it would come to pass, if other things were equal, that the greatest part of 
the gold would be collected in one, and the greatest part of the silver in the other. 
Facts, too, verify the inference: In Spain and England, where gold is rated higher 
than in other parts of Europe, there is a scarcity of silver; while it is found to abound 
in France and Holland, where it is rated higher, in proportion to gold, than in the 
neighboring nations. And it is continually flowing from Europe to China and the 
ast Indies, owing to the comparative cheapness of it in the former, and dearness of it 
in the latter... 

The component ingredients of the alloy in each metal will also require to be 
regulated. In silver, copper is the only kind in use, and it is doubtless the only 
proper one. In gold, there is a mixture of silver and copper; in the English coins 
consisting of equal parts; in the coins of some other countries, varying from } to 3 
silver, 

The reason of this union of silver with copper is this: The silver counteracts the 
tendency of the copper to injure the color or beauty of the coin, by giving it too much 
redness, or rather a coppery hue, which a small quantity will produce ; and the copper 
prevents the too great whiteness which silver alone would confer, It is apprehended, 
that there are considerations which may render it prudent to establish, by law, that 
the proportion of silver to copper, in the gold coins of the United States, shall not be 
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more than 4, nor less than }; vesting a discretion in some proper place to regulate 
the matter within those limits, as experience in the execution may recommend. 

A third point remains to be discussed, as a pre-requisite to the determination of 
the money unit, which is, whether the expense of coining shall be defrayed by the 
public, or out of the material itself; or, as it is sometimes stated, whether coinage 
shall be free, or shall be subject to a duty or imposition? This forms, perhaps, one of 
the nicest questions in the doctrine of money. 

The practice of different nations is dissimilar in this particular. In England, 
coinage is said to be entirely free: the mint price of the metals in bullion, being the 
same with the value of them in coin. In France, there is a duty, which has been, if it 
is not now, eight per cent. In Holland, there is a difference between the mint price 
and the value in the coins, which has been computed at .96, or something less than 
one per cent. upon gold; at 1.48, or something less than one and a half per cent. upon 
silver. The resolution of the 8th of August, 1786, proceeds upon the idea of a reduc- 
tion of half per cent. from gold, and of two per cent. from silver, as an indemnification 
for the expense of coining. 


To be continued. ] 


THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI, p. 9] 
The Tokens of Dentists, Irregular Practitioners and Pharmacists. 
a. Dentists. 


BEFORE mentioning these in detail, I may state that there are certain medals 
having direct interest for American practitioners of this department of medicine. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia (Nos. 123 and 124, the Yournal, July, 1890), 
published upon “The Cure of several diseases by the extraction of decayed teeth.” ! 

Dr. John Hunter of London, of whom there is an American medal (No. 141, the 
Fournal, Jan., 1891), wrote upon “ The Natural History of the Human Teeth.’”? 

Dr. W. T. G. Morton of Boston, whose Montyon medal has been referred to 
under the head of Medical Events, was a dentist. It is preserved in the cabinet of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,® and is as follows. For the description, I am in- 
debted to Dr. S. A. Green, of Boston. 

Obverse. A head, enclosed within oak branches. DUMAREST F. Inscription : 
INSTITUT NATIONAL DE FRANCE 

Reverse. ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES; PRIX MONTYON MEDECINE ET CHIRURGIE ; 
CONCOURS DE 1847 ET 1848; W“ T. G. MORTON 1850 Gold. 64. 

Storer, Zhe Sanitarian, February, 1890, No. 1263. 

Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), of Philadelphia, practiced also at one time as 
a dentist. The following pieces commemorate him. 

Odverse. Bust to left. Inscription: CHARLES WILLSON PEALE FOUNDER Exergue : 
1784. 

Reverse. Inscription: PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM within rosettes | INCORPORATED 
1821. Within wreath: ADMir | THE | BEARER. Bronze. 20. 

Haseltine, Centennial Catalogue, Part II, 17*18 July, 1876, No. 295 ; /éid., Cata- 
logue, 21-22 May, 1877, No. 462. 

Obverse. As preceding. 


1 “ Medical Inquiries and Observations,” Vol. I. 3 Proceedings Mass. Historical Society, Jan., 1870, 
2 London, 1771-8, 4°. pp. 197, 198. 
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Reverse. Also, but field blank.' Silver 
lbid., No 462. 
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- but five said to be known in this metal. 20. 


The medals of the New York College of Dentistry (No. 145, the Yourna/, Janu- 
iy, 1891), the St. Louis Dental Society and the Dental Department of St. Louis 


Medical College (No. 141, /bid.) have already been given. 


That of the Louisville 


College of Dentistry (the Dental Department of Central University), which I have 
recently received, proves to be engraved. 


The tokens are as follows : 
In this, and the following two lists, 


want of space will compel me to omit 


descriptions, save when the pieces seem to have been unknown to previous writers. 
As the references given are to works indispensable to American collectors, they can 


be readily verified. 
Belknap, B. P. 
204. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, Fonrobert Catalogue (Nord-Ame- 
rika), No. 5620. 
Brown & Dills, “Drs.” 
205. Copper, brass. 12. 
Ibid., No. 4755 ; Coin Collectors’ Four- 
nal, VIII, 1883, p. 133, No. 2. 
In my collection. 


Piqua, Ohio. 


206. Copper. 12. 


Weyl, doc. cit., No. 4756. 


207. Copper. 12. 
Ibid., No. 4757; Coin Collectors’ Four- 
nal, VIII, 1883, p. 133, No. ta. 

208. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, Joc. cit., No. 4759; Coin Collec- | 
tors’ Fournal, VIII, 1883, No. 16. 


209. Copper. 12. 
Ibid., p. 133, No. le. 


210. Copper. 12. 
Ibid., p. 133, No. ta. 
Burras, “ Dr.” T. H. New York. 

211. Vulceanite. Oval. 23x 29. 
Mercer, Numismatic Directory, 1884, 
p. 41. 
In the collection of Dr. B. P. Wright, 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cefandorf, G. A. New York. 

212, Obv. G. A. CEFANDORF | 233 | E. 77 
st. | —o— | pentist. (Incused.) 
Rev. The same. German silver. 
Very rare. 

In my collection. 


Dodge, J. Smith. New York. 

213. Brass, and silvered. 16. Rare. 
Neumann, /oc. cit., No. 21755; Bush- 
nell, /oc. cit., p. 27, No. 62; Cogan, Joc. 
cit., No. 92; Coin Collectors’ Journal, X, 
1885, p. 69. 


In my collection. 


13. 


(218. 


Griffith, A. EK. Marion, Ohio. 
214. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, doc. cit., No. 4693; Coin Collec- 
tors Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 126. 
Hause, “Dr.” E. Tecumseh, Mich. 
215. Copper. 13. 
Weyl, oc. cit., No. 2593; Cotn Collec- 
tors’ Journal, VII, 1882, p. 175, No. ta. 
216. Copper. 13. 
lbtd., p. 175, No. 18. 
Jennings, “Dr.” D. R. 
217. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, doc. cit., No. 4770; Cotn Collec- 
tors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 134, No. 
Copper. 12. 
Tbid., p. 134, No. 3. 
Kelsy, C. M. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Ravenna, Ohio. 


y 


/219. Shell ($20). 


Mercer, /oc. ctt¢., 1884, p. 50. 
Snow, S. F. West Unity, Ohio 
220. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, Joc. cit., No. 4859; Coin Collec- 
tors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 149, No. ta. 
In my collection. 
221. Copper. 12. 
Tbid., p. 149, No. 10. 
Stoughton, “Dr.” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Obv. TEETH | $5 to $15 | PER SET. 
| FILLING 75c. to $1. | EXTRACTING 25¢c. 
| D® STOUGHTON, | 1117 | VINE ST. 
Rev. View of the building. Inscription : 
CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON Edges milled. 
White metal. 14. 
In my collection. 
Dealers in dental supplies should be no- 
ticed in this connection. 
Geer, S. L. Norwich, Ct. 
223. Odv. As above. 
Rev. GEER’S PHRENOL 
Wood. 20. 
Woodward twenty-fifth Catalogue, 16-19 
Dec. 1879, No. 2600. 


222. 


DENTIFRICE 


1 Still a third variety has numbers engrayed upon the field of reverse. 
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Higby & Stearns. Detroit, Michigan. | 226. Copper. 18. 
234. DENTAL STOCK | TEETH FOIL. (etc.) Cogan, Joc. cit., No. 318. 
Vulcanite. 20. 


a7, & ar. 18. 
Mercer, /oc. cit., 1884, p. 43. 7 5. age 


Tbid., No. 316; Neumann, JZoc. ctt., No. 


In the Wright Collection, and my own. 41816 


Ruggles, Robert B. New York. In my collection. 
225. DENTISTS GOLD | AND TIN FOIL. (etc.) : ; 
1g ' \ 228. Copper. 18. 
Cogan, Joc. cit., No. 315; Bushnell, Zoe. 
E t/ : ‘ at. Na. sks Cale Coles x 
loc. cit., No. 21815; Cogan, loc. ctt., a Shee. 36; a pp Jour 
No. 317; Bushnell, /oc. cit, p. 21, No. "eee — oil oil pte Soe ay 
37; Coin Collectors’ Journal, X, 1885, ay oe 
p. 151, No. 248. 


Copper. 
Weyl, ec. cit, No. 3470; Neumann, 


Taylor, A. B. Philadelphia, Pa. 

229. Obdverse. Inscription: THE BEST PREPARATIONS | FOR THE TEETH. Within 
field: TAYLOR’s | ORILOTE | AND | DENTICRETE 

Reverse. Inscription: COR. OF WALNUT & NINTH STs. | PHILADA: Within field, 
A, B. TAYLOR | DRUGGIST | & | APOTHECARY. Edges milled. Nickel, bronze. 12. Thick 
and thin planchets. 

In my collection. 

230. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. A. B. TAYLOR | .WALNUT & NINTH ST. Within field: SODA WATER | 1860 
|pHILADA. Edges milled. Nickel. 12. 

In my collection. 

231. Obdverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. A.B. TAYLOR, | 101§ CHESTNUT sT. Within field: sopA WATER | 1861 
| pHILADA: Edges milled. Nickel. 12. 

In my collection. 

The above are also included among the tokens of pharmacists. 

Welch Dental Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

232. Obverse. Independence Hall. Beneath, at left, G. 8. soLEY; at right, 
PHiLA Inscription: BIRTH PLACE OF AMERICAN | INDEPENDENCE | 1776 

Reverse. A vulcanizing machine. Inscription: FOR PERFECTION IN VULCANIZ- 
ING USE THE RISHEL AUTOMATIC VULCANIZER. | MANUFACTURED BY — WELCH DENTAL 
co. Edges milled. Silvered card. 24. From its beauty, I presume it exists in metal 
also. 

In the collection of Mr. John M. Holt of Newport, R. I. 

White, Samuel S. Philadelphia, Pa. 

233. Obverse. An upper dental set. Above: FOR DENTAL | & OTHER ART PUR- 
roses Below: PREPARED FOR | SAMUEL S WHITE Inscription upon raised edge: 
(rosette) MODELLING COMPOSITION (rosette) | PHILADELPHIA — NEW YORK — BOSTON — 
CHICAGO 

Reverse. Reticulated. Composition. 57. 

In my collection. 

Lanphear, W. K. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

234. Copper. 12. 

Wey], loc. ctt., No. 4112; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. go. 

Mr. Lanphear was a die cutter, and the device upon the reverse of the above, a 
dental set, with instruments, was a bid for the patronage of dentists who might wish 
to advertise by tokens. 


6. Irregular Practitioners (or those presumably such). 


Several of the present list are pharmacists who have taken to themselves the 
professional title. 
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“Dr.” Bennett. Cincinnati, Ohio. 247. Copper, brass, tin. 12. 
»35. Copper. 12. Weyl, /oc. ctt., Nos. 3894-06. 
Weyl, oc. cit., No. 3881. In my collection. 
»36. Copper. 12. “Dr.” E. Carpenter. Waterloo, N. Y. 
[bid., No. 3882; Neumann, oc. cit, No. 248. Shell ($20). 
39206; Numismatische Zettung, 1867, Mercer, /oc. ctt., 1884, p. 48. 
P. 40. “Dr.” E. Dillon & Son. Fremont, Ohio. 
In my collection. 249. Copper, brass. 12. 
»37. Copper. 12. Weyl, doc. ctt., Nos. 4627-28 ; Cozn Col- 
Weyl, doc. cit., No. 3883. lectors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 123. 
38. Copper. 12. A. C. Dutton, “M.D.” Eaton Rapids, 
lbid., No. 3884. Mich. 
In my collection. 250. Copper, brass. 12. 
239. Copper. 12. Weyl, loc. cit., Nos. 2455-56; Coin Col- 
[bid., No. 3885. lectors’ Journal, VII, 1882, p. 153. 
240. Copper. 12. “Dr.” D. L. Flemming. Philadelphia, 
/bid., No. 3886. Pa. 
In my collection. - Tin. 15. ; 
241. Copper. 12. Woodward, Sixty-ninth Cat., 13-18 Oct., 
Ibid., No. 3887. | 1884, No. 1414. 
242, Copper. 12. “Dr.” J. G. Hewett. New York. 
Ibid., No. 3888; Neumann, Joc. cit., No. | 252: Copper. 18. Thick and thin plan- 
39265. chet. ; 
In my collection. Mercer, loc. cit, 1881, p. 56; Cogan, 
_ £ . “ loc. cit., No. 163. 
ee i angie In the Government (Lee) and Fisher 
Weyl, loc. czt. No. 3889. Collections 
ollections, and my own. 


244. Copper. 12. <6 as "2° ; 
As ie thet two, but still another varia- Dr.” H. H. Hill & Co, Cincinnati, O. 
tine 253. Copper. 12. 
; Weyl, doc. cit., No. 4045; Coin Collec- 
tors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 68. 
In my collection. 





Communicated to me by Mr. Edward | 
Groh. 

245. Copper, brass, tin. 12. 
Weyl, oc. ctt., Nos. 3890-92. | 
In my collection. 

246. Copper. 12. | 255. Copper, brass, tin. 12. 
[bid., No. 3893; Neumann, /oc. cit., No. [bid., Nos. 4047-49. 
39264. In my collection. 


254. Copper, brass. 12. 
Weyl, loc. cit., No. 4046. 


“ Dr.” Hopkins. Charlestown, Mass. 

256. Obverse’ DR. HOPKINS | CATARRH | TROCHES. | CURES | CATARRH COLDS | 
& HOARSENESS | CLEARS THE THROAT | FOR SINGERS | & SPEAKERS | TRY THEM | 188 
MAIN STREET, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

Reverse. DR. HOPKINS’ | ELECTRIC | HAIR | RESTORER | TURNS GREY HAIR. | CURES 
| SCALP DISEASES | REMOVES | DANDRUFF | IS THE BEST STRENGTHENER & DRESSING 
USED | PAT. APRIL — Edges milled. Brass shell. 29. 

In my collection. 


“Dr.” Kidder. Boston, Mass. (?) 

257. DR. KIDDER’S | FAMILY PILLS 

Counterstamp. 

In my collection, upon obverse of a U. S. Cent of 1837. 


1 There are two other varieties of this reverse, con- 2 There are two other varieties of this reverse, with 
sisting of different coaptations of the last star, and variation as to last star, and feather of the Indian head, 
feather of the Indian head. They have been com- communicated to me by Mr. Edward Groh, of New 
municated to me by Mr. Edward Groh, of New York. York. 
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“Dr.” C. Kinderman. Columbia City, Ind. 
258. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, /oc. cit., No. 1676 ; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VII, 1882, p. 43. 
259. Nickel. 12. 
Obverse as above, but reverse an Indian head and thirteen stars. 1864. 
Communicated to me by Mr. Edward Groh. 
“Dr.” H. W. Lobb. Philadelphia, Pa. 
260. Obverse. D® H. W. LOBB | MEDICAL | OFFICES | 329 | N. FIFTEENTH S™ | PHI- 
LAD‘ 
Reverse. OFFICE | HouRS| 11 A.M. TO 2] AND|7 to 10 p.m. Edges milled. 
White metal. 16. 
In the Government (Lee) Collection, and my own. 
“Dr.” C. McLane. 
261. Obverse. FOR SICK HEADACHE USE DR. C. MCLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER 
PILLS FLEMING BROS, PITTSBURG PA 
Reverse. Amirror. Shell. 30. 
In the collection of Dr. B. P. Wright, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Drs.” Rhode & Hicks. Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
262. Copper. 12. 
Weyl, loc. cit.. No. 5354; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VIII, 1883, p. 193, No. 5. 
“Dr.” Ridge. 
263. Obverse. Divided into degrees, with the numbers |, 2, 3, 4 at equal dis- 
tances. Inscription: DR. RIDGE’S FOOD FOR | * INFANTS AND INVALIDS + 
Reverse. WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE & MUSICAL FESTIVAL | DR. RIDGE’S FOOD 
FOR | INFANTS & INVALIDS | * 1872 * Upon each face a small central boss. Pewter. 
22. Very rare. |In my collection. | 
“Dr.” L. C. Rose. Detroit, Mich. 272. Copper. 12. 
267. Copper, brass. 12. Coin Collectors’ Jour., VIII, 1883, p. 208. 
Weyl, doc. cit., Nos. 2347-9; Coin Col- In my collection. 
lectors’ Journal, VII, 1882, p. 120. “Dr.”’ Williams. Philadelphia. 
268. Nickel. 12. 273. White metal. 14. 
As preceding, but with date 1864. Jbid., 1, 1876, p. 166, No. CCXCII. 
Communicated to me by Mr. Groh. 274. White metal. 14. 
“Dr.” G. W. Spencer. Pittsburg, Pa. [bid., No. CCXCIII. 
269. Shell ($20). 275. White metal. 14. 
Mercer, /oc. ctt., 1884, p. 52. | Lbid., No. CCXCIV. 
“Dr.” S.C. Todd. Kenton, Ohio. 276. White metal. 14. 
270. Shell ($20). lbid., No. CCXCV. 
lbid., 1884, p. 53. “Dr.” Selleck. 
“Dr.” Van Valkenburgh. White Water, Copper, brass, silvered. 18. 
Wis. Neumann, /oc. cit., No. 21,749; Cogan, 
271. Copper, brass. 12, loc. cit., No. 69. 
Wey], /oc. ctt., No. 5609. In my collection. 
In the collections of Dr. B. P. Wright) Brass. 18. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. T. C. Browne lbid., No. 21750. 
of Framingham, Mass., and my own. In my collection, 


_The last two are both tokens of Chesebrough Stearns & Co., of New York. 
Particulars as regards this Selleck I have as yet failed to ascertain. I do not therefore 
number them. 

There is, besides, a “Dr.” Mack, known in connection with “his little men.” 
In the Journal for April, 1890, I gave full information as to this piece, from Mr. 
Charles H. W right, of New York, in answer to an inquiry I had made in the previous 
number (/écd., January, 1890), It proves to be a musical, not a medical, medal. 
[To be continued, } 
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PRIVATE ISSUES OF GOLD COINS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Contributed to the Journal.] 


THERE are quite a number of “ Private” issues of gold coins by citizens of the 
United States, which are sought by collectors, and a brief account of them will, we 
believe, be of interest. Private issues in other countries have generally been Neces- 
sity pieces, which were usually of copper or base metal, though sometimes of silver, 
put forth for convenience, when the ordinary money in circulation was insufficient for 
popular requirements, or struck for the individual profit of those who uttered them. 
In this respect they differ in character from Siege pieces and the like, which are 
usually issued by military authority. The last are properly true “ Necessity Money,” 
and perhaps the Copper-heads of the early days of the Civil war, which were poured 
upon the people in such immense quantities, in place of the Cents from the Mint, may 
hy a charitable construction be called Necessity money also; the latter were actually 
almost worthless as compared with the value they claimed to represent, and were 
doubtless quite profitable to those who had them struck and put them into circulation. 

Some of the private gold coins of California may also fairly be called Necessity 
money, as at the time of their issue there was no Mint under Government control 
within reasonable distance, capable of striking them. Asa class they were intrinsi- 
cally worth all they professed to be. Of others, such as the Bechtler issues, this 
cannot be said with truth, though a portion of the latter fell but little short, perhaps 
about three per cent, of being up to their face value 

The first we mention are the “Carolina Dollars,” struck about 1830; none of 
them have a date, but simply the legend BecuTLeR above and RUTHERF (for Ruther- 
ford) below; on the centre the value is given. These were of two denominations, the 
Dollar, and the Quarter-eagle, or Two-dollars-and-a-half, which bears the figures 250 
on the centre. Some purport to be of “Carolina Gold”; some of “ North Carolina 
Gold,” and a few of “Georgia Gold;” the latter are much the rarest. Rutherford 
is a small and somewhat mountainous town on the border between North and South 
Carolina, but belonging to the former State, and gold was found in its neighborhood 
nearly seventy years ago. [Fig. 1.] 

Somewhat later probably, the coins bearing the names of A. Bechtler and C. 
Bechtler were issued ; these also came from the Rutherford mint if we are correctly 
informed. The first has A. BECHTLER above, and poL: * below a large figure 1, and 
CAROLINA GOLD on the reverse. A Five-dollar piece of similar design, with and with- 
out the date 1834 are found; of these the piece bearing a date is the rarer. The 
coinage of C. Bechtler has only the inscription ‘“ N. Carolina Gold” on the Dollar 
only ; “ North Carolina Gold” on both the Dollar and Two-dollar-and-a-half pieces, and 
also on the Five; of the latter coin there are at least three other varieties, reading 
CAROLINA GOLD, GEORGIA GOLD, and 1834 CAROLINA GOLD, They were extensively 
circulated at the South and West. All of these are rare in good condition, and of 
about equal market value, which is usually about double their face, and somewhat more 
than twice their intrinsic worth. The further striking of these pieces was forbidden by 
statute about 1849. [Figs. 2, 3, and 4.] 

About the same time (perhaps somewhat earlier as there are coins dated 1830) 
one Templeton Reid, of Georgia, struck pieces of the nominal value of Two Dollars- 
and-a-half, and Five, dated, and with the inscription GeorGIA GOLD, and a Ten Dollar 
piece without date, but of similar design. These are so rarely offered that it is diffi- 
cult to name any price at which they could be obtained. He is said to have gone to 
California when gold was found there, where he struck Eagles and larger coins on quite 
an extensive scale. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed after these pieces first appeared, before the discov- 
ery of gold in California. The miners who flocked to the river beds for the precious 
metal, found themselves in need of a circulating medium, and without waiting for the 
Government to come to their aid, established private mints almost immediately. The 
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earliest issue we have noted is a Quarter-eagle, with a head, and the date (1848?) on 
the obverse, and an eagle on the reverse. This is rarely seen now, but a few have 
been preserved by collectors; a similar piece of the same value, but dated 1851, and 
having an inscription on the reverse, instead of the eagle, is also occasionally met 
with. It is possible that others might be found, but we have noted only a Five-dollar 
piece bearing on the obverse an eagle with expanded wings, and the legend above, 
CALIFORNIA GOLD and below, WirHouT ALLoy. On the reverse N. G. & N. | 1849 | SAN 
FRANCISCO in three lines, the first and last curving, all within a circle of stars, and near 
the edge the legend FULL WEIGHT above, and HALF EAGLE below. Who “N. G. and 
N.” were, if a firm, we have been unable to learn: it has been suggested the letters 
may mean Native gold & Net; this piece in good condition is now worth about double 
its face value. [Fig. 5.] 

Templeton Reid’s California issues represented values of Ten and Twenty-five 
dollars. The smaller had the date 1849 and the inscription only, CALIFORNIA GOLD, 
and the larger was similar, with XXV. 

The “Cincinnati Mining and Trading Company,” a body formed chiefly of emi- 
grants from that city, struck Eagles and Half-eagles, which bear an Indian head, and 
date, 1849, and an eagle on the reverse. The ‘Columbus Company”’ struck Five- 
dollar pieces, having date and inscription, but no other device; J. J. Conway & Co. 
struck pieces of half the value of the last, having a somewhat similar device or inscrip- 
tion. There were also other Companies,—the “ Pacific” which struck Dollars, Five 
and Ten-dollar pieces, dated 1849 and showing an eagle with Liberty cap on reverse ; 
the ‘“ Massachusetts Co.” which struck a Half-eagle with arms, date (1849), and 
wreath; the “ Miner’s Bank” which issued Eagles without date, but having an eagle 
and inscription ; and various firms, among them Moran & Clark, of San Francisco, 
who issued Eagles, Dubosq & Co., who issued Eagles and Half-eagles, Dunbar & Co., 
who struck Half Eagles only, and possibly some others went into the business of mint- 
ing. All these bore a close resemblance to each other in general design, giving the 
value, the weight in some cases, and the names of the parties who struck them. 

Larger coins were struck, representing from Ten to Fifty dollars, the latter usually 
octagonal, by Augustus Humbert and Kellogg & Co. Those of Humbert bear an eagle 
resting on a rock ; his wings expanded, points upward ; in his beak a scroll inscribed 
LIBERTY and before him the National shield. The legend is UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, and beneath the device as if in exergue, but not separated, 50D C [Fig. 6.] 
Those of Kellogg are dated 1854 and 1855 ; they have a head, presumably intended to 
represent Liberty, and an eagle on the reverse, on the Twenty-dollar pieces, and a 
similar type on the Fifty-dollar coins, the latter very rare, which are all of 1855, and 
are round. There are also round Fifty-dollar pieces dated 1854 and 1855 issued by 
Wass, Molitor & Co., of San Francisco, with a head on the obverse, and the value in 
a wreath on the reverse. Smaller pieces of the value of Five and Ten dollars, bearing 
a head on the obverse and an eagle on reverse with initials W. M. & Co. are believed 
to have been struck by the same firm. 

In Oregon the discovery of gold was nearly simultaneous with the opening of the 
California mines, but so far as we know only a single type was struck by private 
enterprise. This has on the obverse a beaver, with the letters K. M. T. A. W. R. G. 
S.; under the beaver T. O. and below, completing the legend, 1849 with a little branch 
on either side. What these letters denote, has never been stated, to our knowledge ; 
it has been suggested that they are the initials of some motto used by the Oregon 
Exchange Company, whose name forms the legend of the reverse, and incloses the 
inscription in four lines, 130 G | NATIVE | GoLD | 5D A Ten-dollar piece of the same 
character and origin has been found, bit is extremely rare. [Fig. 8.] 

In Colorado, several years later, —the exact date of issue has not been certainly 
ascertained, — John Parsons & Co, of Oro City, uttered Half and Quarter-eagles. They 
bear a stamping machine on the obverse, and an eagle, but no date, on the reverse. 
We do not recall any sale of this piece, and its value, if judged by its rarity, would be 
very likely double the face; they certainly are very rare. 
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The Mormon coinage should also be included among private issues. The strik- 
ing of these pieces was in spirit an act of sovereignty, and whether by design or 
ienorance, was an evidence of the desire, if not of the determination, of the leaders of 
“The Latter-Day Saints” to manifest their independence. They were shrewd enough 
to take advantage of the unsettled condition of things growing out of the rush to the 
Pacific coast, and followed with coins of their own, the mintage described above. At 
Silt Lake City they struck Eagles and Half and Quarter-eagles of the same general 
type; they bear two right hands joined, over the date, 1849, anc on the reverse an eye. 
A Double-eagle, or Twenty-dollar piece, has the clasped hands over the date, 1849, 
on the field; above are the letters G. S. L. C. P. G. (Great Salt Lake City Pure Gold), 
ind below, completing the circle of the legend, TWENTY * DOLLARS. On the reverse 
is a curiously shaped device, suggesting a trefoil, but which is intended to represent 
the mitre, or cap, worn by their chief hierophant ; it has a pointed top, but two circu- 
lar projections on the sides remind one of the medieval Fool’s-cap ; under this is the 
eye, as on the smaller denominations; the legend is HOLINESS * TO * THE * LORD * 

Fig. 10.) In 1850 a Five-dollar piece of the sane type was issued, but with stars 
on the reverse field. 

In 1860 the “ Deseret Assay Office” struck Five-dollar pieces. This office was 
under Mormon control, and the piece shows its origin to have been the Mormon 
Church authorities. On the obverse is a lion couchant, his head to the left ; a legend 
in cypher, which purports to be made of the characters found on the mystic “ plate of 
cold,” which lies at the foundation of the Book of Mormon, and the various kindred 
humbugs ; below is the date 1860. On the reverse is an eagle with drooping wings, 
holding the olive-branch and arrows, but with a bee-hive (another Mormon emblem) on 
his breast, instead of the National shield; the legend is DESERET ASSAY OFFICE PURE 
GOLD and § p. at the bottom. [Fig. 9.} 

It has often been stated by those in a position to know, that several of the early 
“Prophets” of the Mormon Church had been connected with the Masonic Fraternity, 
ind had used some of its emblems and signs, as well as some of its traditions, in the 
secret work of their “Endowment House.” It is a curious fact that there is some- 
thing on each of these Mormon coins that lends an air of probability to the story; the 
bee-hive, the clasped hands, and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, are favorite devices in 
“ Latter-day Saint” theology—perhaps we should say mythology; these, with the 
All-seeing Eye, are also familiar to Masons; on the piece of higher value we also find 
an emblem and legend associated with one of the higher Masonic degrees; whether 
a common origin really exists between the two sets of emblems, so far as they have 
been adopted by Mormons, we must leave for others better informed to determine. 

Beside the foregoing should also be mentioned the tiny gold pieces which pur- 
ported to be of the value of “One Dollar,” struck on round and octagonal planchets, 
and the Half-dollars and Quarter-dollars of similar type. These are quite scarce. 
They were used for currency, but those more frequently met with kept as “charms,” 
and worn on a watch-chain. Many of this kind were exported, and it is said complaints 
were made to our Government from abroad, as their intrinsic worth was far below their 
face value. All were finally forbidden by law. [Fig. 7.] 

CYCLOPS. 


ARE MONOGRAMS ON COINS ILLEGAL? 


WouLp it be legal for a jeweller to smooth the face of a coin and engrave thereon 
a monogram or figure? That is the interesting and practical question which has been 
presented at the United States Courts by two lawyers, who wished to know if that 
would be considered as a mutilation of the national coin and therefore a violation of 
the law. The reply was made that any person who treated a coin in the manner 
suggested, did so at his peril, as it was not at all clear that it was not a violation of 
the statute which imposes a punishment of fine and imprisonment on any person who 
‘fraudulently ”” mutilates or defaces a coin. It is said that it may be difficult for an 
arrested person to prove that what he did was not in law “ fraudulent.” 
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EARLY CANADIAN PAPER MONEY. 


Tue use of Paper-money, while not strictly a branch of Numismatics, yet bears so close a 
relation to the science, that the following communication from a Montreal Correspondent will 
be read with interest. 

The discovery recently made by Mr. Sicotte, Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace, of Montreal, Canada, of Paper-money issued by certain Montreal 
merchants, before the founding of Canadian banks, is quite interesting to 
collectors, and one which should not be passed without some mention. It is 
known to all those who have devoted themselves to the study of the history 
of this country, that before the conquest by Great Britain, while Canada was 
under the French Regime, there was what was called “ carte-monnaie” or card 
money; but it is almost unknown, that after the conquest some Montreal 
merchants circulated notes called “ pitons” to replace in some degree the lack 
of coin, which was very scarce at that time. The series found by Mr. Sicotte 
is composed of four sets: 15 sols, 30 sols, 3 livres, and 6 livres, and are in 
French as follows: 

‘Montreal, 1°* Mai 1790 


“ Livres 6.00 ancien cours. 

‘A vue, nous payerons au Porteur du Présent la somme de six livres 
ancien cours de la Province. 

“No 116 Dobie & Badgley.” 

Mr. Dobie was a Montreal merchant in 1763, at the time of the surren- 
der of Canada, and Mr. Badgley was the father of the late Mr. Justice Badg- 


ley, who died about two years ago. 

Mr. Sicotte also has a cheque on the Manufacturers and Mechanics 
Bank for $50, signed by James L. Allen, 29th December, 1818, and some 
others on the Bank of Canada before its amalgamation with the Bank of 
Montreal. 


HONORS TO THE FIRST DEFENDERS. 


Tue “ Medals of Honor to the first defenders” are in process of manufacture 
at the Mint. They are the medals which the Pennsylvania Legislature ordered to be 
given to the surviving members of the first five companies which went to the defence 
of the national capital in 1861. The medals are of gold, about one and one-half 
inches in diameter, suspended from a bar on which are the words “First Defenders.” 
Separated by a keystone, on which will be enameled the State coat-of-arms, is a light 
blue ribbon, which is gathered into a ring, from which the medal hangs. The medal 
is in the form of a Greek cross, with the exception that the arms of the cross are 
partially enclosed in a radiant circle. In the centre of the cross is a picture of the 
national Capitol. In raised letters above this is the inscription, “ First in Defence 
of the Capitol.” Underneath is the date April 18, 1861. The reverse side bears 
this inscription in a very ornamental design, “ Medal of Honor, Presented by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to Washington Artillerists, National Light Infantry, 
Ringgold Light Artillery, Logan Guards, Allen Infantry.” Of these companies, 
comprising 530 men, the Washington Artillerists and National Light Infantry were 
from Pottsville, the Ringgold Light Artillery from Reading, the Logan Guards from 
Lewistown, and the Allen Infantry from Allentown. The members of the First 
Defenders have recently received copies of the resolution passed by Congress July 
22, 1861, printed on parchment, thanking these five companies for going to the 
defence of the national capital April 18, 1861.— Zhe Times, Phila. 
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THE SPANISH MILLED DOLLARS. 


Cottectrors of the Old Colonial and Continental Paper Money cannot have 
failed to notice that they .were made “ Redeemable in Spanish Milled Dollars.” 
These coins seem to have been a sort of universal standard of value, all over the 
world. Wherever the commerce of old Spain, once so extensive, gained a foot-hold, 
the “milled Dollar” became the circulating medium to such an extent that it often 
displaced every other. In India, where silver has so long been the favorite metal, 
they were hoarded in preference to other coins. In China, they are still preferred to 
any other; our own Trade Dollars, though intrinsically the more valuable, were unable 
to displace them there, and the vain efforts of our Government to put the “Trades” 
in circulation among Chinese merchants, and thus find a market for some of our over- 
production of silver, are still fresh in the memory. They were current everywhere. 
Even the Bank of England used them for planchets for their Dollars, or Five-Shilling 
pieces, and there are numerous examples where other countries have struck over these 
coins. Instances like these afford an excellent illustration of the commercial power of 
a shapely coin of established value. 

In the reign of Philip V, of Spain, the Mint in the City of Mexico began to strike 
these coins, and they at once took the place of the irregular, uneven and clump-shaped 
pieces which had previously been used. Other countries had attempted a similar 
coinage years before, but they did not have the metal in sufficient quantity from which 
to coin them ; Spain did, and her rulers were wise enough to see their opportunity, 
and to make the most of it. About twenty years later, the Mint of Guatemala began 
the same style of coinage, and before the end of the eighteenth century the Mints of 
Nicaragua, Potosi, Lima and Santiago, (five in all) were fully equipped for striking 
them, and liberally supplied this popular issue. Before the end of the Spanish rule in 
America no less than nine mints were pouring out these coins. Even then, some of 


them still continued to strike off the older and irregular shaped pieces, for which there 
remained a certain demand in Mexico. Some known to be of comparatively recent 
mintage bear the date of 1736, and the mint-mark of Guatemala. 





HACIENDA TOKENS. 


THE Mexican Hacienda Tokens have lately been attracting the attention of col- 
lectors in a somewhat greater degree than formerly ; these pieces, as no doubt many 
of our readers are aware, are found in a great variety of forms— such as animals, 
birds, heart-shape, etc. They are of some antiquity, a few having been met with 
which are dated as early as 1760. They were at one time in extensive circulation and 
were redeemable at a known value, on presentation to the proprietor who had issued 
them. They bear monograms, or letters, and occasionally a device suggestive of a 
trade-mark, by which their place of issue was readily learned. From an interesting 
work entitled “The Haciendas of Mexico,” compiled and published by the John P. 
Cochran Co. of New York, we take the following which gives an account of these 
large estates, which first put them into circulation. 

Mexican haciendas vary in extent and importance, but as a rule they are estates 
of immense size and of great value. The original haciendas were the royal grants 
made by the Spanish Government to the settlers. Each of these contained five 
square leagues (or sitios) of land, and it is claimed that in this way nearly all the 
choice agricultural lands were divided amongst the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. 
Toa large extent these estates retain their original names and dimensions, and in 
some cases remain the undivided properties of direct descendants of the first owners. 
Some have been divided into “ ranchos” or farms. 

The name “hacienda” is now used to denote these estates having their own 
manufacturing establishments, such as sugar mills, flour mills, cotton factories, distil- 
leries, etc., etc. 
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THE NEW SILVER COIN. 


li Director of the Mint has prepared new designs for our silver coins, which 
have met with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The new designs are 
intended for the subsidiary silver coins, the half-dollar, quarter-dollar and dime. The 
new designs may be described as follows : Obverse, an ideal female head of Liberty, 
to the right, with a calm and dignified expression, with an olive wreath around the 
head and a Phrygian cap farther back than formerly. On the band, or fillet, over the 
forehead is the word LipERty; over the head, at the top of the coin, is the motto, IN 
GOD Wr trust. Around are thirteen stars, and at the bottom the date. Reverse, 
The seal of the United States, which may be described as follows : An eagle displayed, 
on the breast a shield argent, six pallets gules, a chief azure, and holding in the dexter 
talon an olive branch, representing peace, and in the sinister a sheaf of arrows denot- 
ing war. In its beak the eagle holds a scroll containing the motto, & PLURIBUS UNUM, 
ensigned above and about the head with thirteen stars environed by clouds. Legend, 
above, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, and below, the value. This will be the design of 
the half and quarter dollar, while the dime will have a similar obverse to the larger 
pieces, except that in the place of the stars will be the inscription UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, ‘The motto IN GoD WE TRUST will be omitted. The reverse will be the 
same as at present in use. The design for the reverse of the half-dollar and quarter- 
dollar is a subst: nti il return to the de sign of the first coinage of the country, while 
the female head on the face of the coins is said to be far more beautiful than any 
which has yet appeared on our coins ; but as to this tastes differ. 

In making the dies for the new coins the government has adopted an entirely 
new process, and the aid of a machine will be called on to execute work that would be 
impossible for the most expert die-sinker to accomplish. In making the first models 
of the design the artist takes a quantity of white wax and mixes it with a proportion 
of resinous gum. ‘lo this mass is added vermilion enough to give it a brilliant red 
color, and then the mixture is kneaded under warm water until it is perfectly homoge- 
neous. When this bright red wax is ready for use, the artist sketches the groundwork 
of his design on a large piece of slate and proceeds to make a cameo many times the 
size of the die he intends to produce. With skillful fingers he moulds the wax until it 
approximates the contemplated design, and then he brings a number of little boxwood 
eravers into play. With these he brings his wax model up to a high state of finish, 
but even then he is not satisfied, and to complete the work no tool is delicate enough. 
The gravers are thrown aside, and with the nails of the thumb and little finger of the 
right hand, which are allowed to grow very long, and are pared to the desired shape 
with a razor-like knife, the work is completed. With these two nails the hair of the 
female head is finished up, the expression of the eyes is corrected and the fine line 
work of the design on the reverse side of the coin is made. 

The artists who do this work are as careful of their hands as a piano virtuoso. 
They never dream of carrying anything as heavy as an umbrella for fear that its 
weight would injure the delicate sense of touch necessary for the use of the thumb and 
little finger nails. After this design is completed it is taken to the electrotyping 
room, where it is given a hard copper surface. After this process it is ready for the 
mechanical engraver. ‘The machine in use was designed particularly for the govern- 
ment and is an amplification of the pantagraph, used on plane surfaces by artists and 
draughtsmen for reducing or enlarging drawings. The ordinary pantagraph will only 
work on a flat surface, but that used to make the dies for coins is so graduated that it 
also has a counter-balanced horizontal motion. 

The diamond takes the place of the drawing point, and the gem, set in a delicate 
spindle, is revolved many thousand times a minute by an electric motor. When the 
machine is adjusted for work, the tracing point is placed on the electrotyped model 
and the diamond point on a piece of soft steel of the finest quality. The operator 
guides the tracing point into every depression of the model and the diamond cuts away 
the steel and makes a reduced copy in miniature many times smaller than the first cast. 
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The process is almost the same as the reduction of a rough drawing by photography. 
All the defects of the original are imperceptible in the die, and the model, which was 
as perfect as art could make it, is reduced by a machine, almost as perfect as the 
camera lens, to a copy which, excepting under the most powerful microscope, is abso- 
lutely faultless. The reduction is from four to six diameters, the model for a dime 
being about six inches across its axis, and those of the other coins in proportion. 

After the die is finished it is tempered as hard as possible. Of course it is a 
cameo or raised figure like the model, and the coin stamping die must be an intaglio 
or depressed figure. To accomplish this the cut die is placed in a hydraulic press, 
with a piece of soft steel as a blank. Thousands of tons of pressure are applied, and 
the soft metal is forced into every depressing and tracing of the cameo. When this is 
accomplished, the die, after being hardened, is ready for the coin press, and the silver 
blanks are given the official stamp of the government, which raises their face value 
about twenty per cent. at the rate of a hundred a minute. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A REGULAR Meeting of the Society was held at 8 o'clock, on the evening of the 
18th May, 1891, President Parish presiding. The Executive Committee reported the 
receipt of acceptances from Life Member John S. Kennedy and Resident Member 
Rev. Arthur Brooks. Charles Steigerwalt of Lancaster, Pa., was elected a Resident 
Member. Attention was called to the death of Resident Member Oliver P. Hatfield. 
The Curator reported donations of twenty-eight pieces since the last meeting. A 
letter was read from Max Ohnefalsch Richter of the Royal Berlin Museum, Berlin, 
Germany, Permanent Corresponding Member, announcing his proposed visit to this 
country, and that he would read a paper before the Society in January, 1892, on the 
Antiquities of Cyprus, etc. The Society then adjourned. 


A Numismatic and Archaeological Meeting took place on Monday, June 8, 1891, 
at 8 P. M., at the Society’s Rooms, when a paper was read by Mr. E. Irenaeus Ste- 
venson, entitled “ The Story of Castine, Maine; an Old American Town.” This was 
followed by a discussion and an exhibition of U. S. Colonial Coins. To this meeting 
ladies as well as gentlemen not connected with the Society were invited. The rooms 
of the Society are at 101 East 20th Street, and are open every Thursday Evening. 


H. Russett Drowne, Secretary. 


WHERE DO THE PENNIES GO? 


Ir seems to be with them very much as it is with pins—nobody knows where 
and how they disappear. Yet they vanish in some fashion. Last year the Philadel- 
phia Mint coined 94,000,000 of pennies. It would take a good-sized building to hold 
so many, but they did not begin to supply the never satisfied desire for more. Just 
now the establishment referred to is hard at work manufacturing further supplies, and 
so it will continue. 

Bronze cents are subject to more accidents than happen to any other United 
States coins. It is said that a penny changes hands in trade ten times for once that 
a dime passes from one pocket to another. Being of small value, these little pieces 
are not taken much care of. There are a thousand ways in which they get out of 
circulation, and thus the minting of them has to be kept up continually. 

A recent newspaper item states that the “nickel in the slot” machines have 
gathered in enormous numbers, which are held in New York, and are about to be 
forwarded by the authorities to various places, in anticipation of Christmas calls. 


VOL. XXVI. 6 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 

[Continued from Vol. XXVI, p. 16.] 
Obverse, Two pillars, one on either side of a flight of 
above the steps and between the pillars is a radiant triangle 
Legend, above, |. © LES VRAIS AMIS DE L’ORDRE and 
| The Lodge of the True 
Reverse, Plain, for engraving.’ 


DCCCLXIV. 
three steps ; 
bearing the letter G. 
below, completing the circle, 0.°. DE BRUXELLES 
Friends of the Order, Orient of Brussels. | 
Silver and copper. Size 11 nearly. 

DCCCLXY. Obverse, Within a wreath of two acacia branches, open 
at the top and tied at the bottom with a bow of ribbon, are the square and 
compasses (the latter with curved legs, resembling callipers) and enclosing a 
radiant star of five points, on which is the letter G. Legend, o L’ETOILE 
POLAIRE 0.". DE PARIS | Lodge of the Polar Star, Orient of Paris.] Reverse, 
A wreath of oak on the right and olive on the left, open at the top and tied at 
the bottom. ‘There is no legend, and the field is plain for engraving. Silver. 
Size 20, nearly. The planchet has a knob, pierced fora ring, at the top.’ 

DCCCLXVI. Obverse, As the obverse of DCCLXXXIX. An angel 
with long wings, standing erect, with uplifted hands, etc. Reverse, A large 
square and compasses enclosing a radiant star of five points, on which is the 
letter G. The emblems are surrounded by two branches, which form a wreath, 
and are tied at the bottom by a ribbon. No legend. Silver. Size 32.3 

DCCCLXVII. Obverse, As the obverse of CCCLXXVI._ A pillar on 
a platform of seven steps, with a crown on its capital, and surrounded by rays 
and a triangle. Reverse, As the reverse of the same number, (inscription in 
six lines) but with the legend above, zUR 125 JAHRIGEN FEIER and below in 
two lines, 1869 |p. F. Fr. (On the 125th anniversary.) Bronze. Size 18. 
Apparently from the same dies as the former number, with the legend added.‘ 

DCCCLXVIII. Obverse, The compasses, square, and gavel suspended 
at the apex of a triangular planchet. Inscription in three lines, ORIENT DU 
LocLE | Orient of Locle, Switzerland.| | Reverse, The All-seeing eye  sur- 
rounded by rays which fill the field; on the edge which is raised, vrAIs on 
the right, rRERES on the left, and unis on the base of the triangle. [True 
United Brothers.| Silver. Length of side, 20 nearly. 


I have previously given descriptions of a number of the jewels worn by English 
Lodges, or those under the obedience of the Grand Lodge of England, which are 
known as Centenary Medals, and indicate that the Lodge has passed its Centennial 
Anniversary. Many of these, as has been already stated, are perhaps more strictly 
badges than medals, having been struck from dies, and then portions of the field 
removed or filled with enamel; it is therefore difficult to decide in all cases in which 
class they should be placed in this volume, where it has been my aim to number only 
those that are distinctly Medals, while giving descriptions (but without numbering) of 
those which appear to have been struck, with sufficient minuteness to enable a collec- 
tor to identify them. 


1 This seems to be a Member’s jewel of the Lodge 
named. ‘The specimen in the Lawrence collection, 
from which I describe this, has the ribbon of the Lodge 
attached, — black, with a narrow white edge. 


in the Lawrence collection. 
recent issue. 

4 This is in the Lawrence Collection. It was struck 
as the inscription, with the legend shows, to commemo- 


It is of comparatively 


2 In the Lawrence collection. The inscription suffi- 
ciently explains the piece, which is doubtless a Mem- 
ber’s jewel. 


3 This is another Medal of the Lodge Amis du Pro- 


gres, of Paris, and I describe it from an impression 


rate the 125th anniversary of the Lodge Charles of the 
Crowned Pillar, of Brunswick. 

5 This is in the Lawrence Collection, from which I 
describe it. 
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United Mariners’ Lodge, No. 30, of London, wears a Centenary jewel, which is 
clearly a badge, and composed of silver, enamel, etc. The obverse shows an outer 
circle of gold on which is a wreath of flowers ; within is a raised disc of blue enamel 
on which is a silver “ foul-anchor.” Legend around the anchor, UNITED MARINERS and 
30 at the bottom, attached by a silver square and compasses, enclosed in a circular 
wreath, to a blue ribbon having two clasps of gold representing a cable in the form of 
the figure 8 on its side. Size as engraved, 14. 

There has recently been published by George Kenning, of London, a very valu- 
able little work by Wor. Bro. John Lane,! which describes the Special Centenary 
Medals worn by those Lodges who secured the necessary permission before the passage 
of a law adopting a uniform pattern for such jewels ; this law was printed for the first 
time in the Constitutions of 1871, but seems to have virtually gone into effect as early 
as May 3, 1867, when Cadogan Lodge, No. 162, of London, was the first authorized to 
wear the “Ordinary” Centenary Medal. Previous to December, 1865, any Lodge 
which had passed its Centennial, and which requested the privilege, was allowed by a 
Special Warrant, (the issue of which was one of the prerogatives of the Grand Master,) 
to wear such a jewel, the design having first been duly approved. No permission for 
a special jewel seems to have been issued except for particular reasons after December 
19, 1865, when St. George’s Lodge, No. 140, of London, received such a Warrant. 
(This Medal I have heretofore described without numbering.) It should be said, how- 
ever, that four Lodges have received Special Warrants since 1872, to wear a jewel of 
different form from the “Ordinary” pattern, but special reasons existed in each case : 
one of these was the Old Union Lodge, No. 46, of London, whose Medal I have de- 
scribed (CCCCLXVIJ) ; another was the Lodge of Industry and Perseverance, No. 109, 
of Calcutta, whose Medal is described below ; this Warrant was not granted until after 
three applications, the last having been personally made by the Dep. Dist. Grand Master, 
and the reason for the final grant was apparently because the Lodge was “ Foreign.” 
A third was granted in June, 1884, to Jerusalem Lodge, No. 197, of London, which 
celebrated its Centennial in 1871, and had the honor of the presence on that occasion 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Grand Master, and an Honorary Member of the 
Lodge. In this case the Warrant expressly states that the reason for the concession 
is not to be considered a precedent. This is described below. The fourth and last is 
The Prince of Wales’s Lodge, No. 259, of London, warranted in 1787, which already 
had the honor of a “ Royal”” Medal (CCCCLVI). Of this Lodge the present M. W. 
Grand Master has been presiding Master since 1874, and the Special Warrant was 
dated July 1, 1891. This jewel seems to be rather a badge than a Medal. I describe 
it without numbering. It would seem therefore that future specta/ Centenary Medals 
of English Lodges will not be granted except for extraordinary causes, and the List 
of these may be considered as substantially complete. 

Whether the following is struck or not, I am uncertain ; it is clearly a badge 
rather than a Medal, and I do not number it. The description I copy from W. Bro. 
Lane’s work : —Obverse, “ A five-pointed star of formal rays, on which rests a circle or 
band inscribed CENTENARY at the top and * 1861 ° at the bottom. Within the circle 
the square and compasses enclosing the number of the Lodge, 17. [Reverse, Plain 


1 “Centenary Warrants and Jewels: comprising an 
account of all the Lodges under the Grand Lodge of 
England to which Centenary Warrants have been 
granted, together with Illustrations of all the Special 
Jewels. By John Lane, P. M., P. Z., etc., Past Senior 
Grand Warden of Iowa, U.S. A., Past Prov. Grand 
Registrar of Devonshire, etc with an Introduction 
by William James Hughan, Past Senior Grand Warden 
of Iowa, U. 5. A., Past Senior Grand Deacon of Eng- 
land, ete. etc. London, George Kenning, 16 Great 
Queen Street, 1891.” This volume is illustrated by a 
frontispiece in color, showing the “ Ordinary” or Regu- 
lation Centenary Jewel, and by 12 lithographic plates, 
showing 48 of the Special Medals or jewels: Bro. Hughan 
gives in his Introduction a very interesting account of 


the difficulties which attended the preparation of Mr. 
Lane’s volume, which like all his work is very carefully 
and thoroughly done. ‘To this handsome little book, 
(a large 12mo of 128 pages beside the plates,) I am 
indebted for the additional descriptions now given. 
The historical sketches of these old English Lodges 
are most interesting, their only fault being they are too 
brief ; but they are sufficiently full to show the title of 
the various Lodges to their jewels, and perhaps this is 
all that should be expected, in a work of this kind; but 
the history he gives is so attractive it makes us wish for 
more. | am indebted to Bro. Hughan for a copy of this 
work, as well as for many other similar favors, in pre- 
paring my notes on English Masonics. 
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It is worn suspended by a ring from a sky-blue ribbon” attached to a 


for engraving. | 
Size as engraved, (length from point to point of the star) 24.! 


clasp. Gold? 

DCCCLXIX. Obverse, A pyramid in the desert with three palm trees 
on its left, and the rising sun in the distance at the left; in the foreground a 
large bee-hive, and in exergue a tesselated pavement on which are the square 
and compasses on a white ground. Legend, INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE 
and at the bottom, completing the circle, *No. 109* Reverse, Probably 
plain, for engraving member's name, etc. Gold. Size as engraved, 18, nearly. 
Worn by a ribbon of blue from a plain clasp.’ 

DCCCLXX. Obverse, A representation of the Rock of Gibraltar, en- 
closed in a circle, outside of which is the legend, above, INHABITANTS LODGE 
and below, completing the circle, * 179° Reverse, Plain for engraving. 
Gold. Size as engraved, 16. The Medal’ is surmounted by the square and 
compasses, which are attached to the planchet by the points of the compasses 
and the angle of the square, and is worn with a sky-blue ribbon attached to a 
bar on which * Est. 1762. ° 

DCCCLXXI. Obverse, A representation of St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, London, the first home of the Lodge, and formerly part of the house of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Legend, above, No. 409. A. D. 1771. 
NO. 197. A. D. 1871. and below, completing the circle, * DOMUS NATALIS * 
| Birth-place.|_ Reverse, ‘‘ A copy of an ancient Jewish coin in the British 


Museum, representing the porch of the Temple at Jerusalem and King Solo- 


mon’s Seat.” 


characters, perhaps of ancient Hebrew. 


Over the Porch is an eight-pointed star, and on each side 


Legend, above, HIEROSOLYMA and 


below, completing the circle, * MATER COMMVNIS + [| Jerusalem, the common 


Mother. | 
Wales. 


Gold. Size as engraved, 16 nearly.‘ 


The planchet is surmounted by the royal coronet of the Prince of 
The medal is worn suspended by a ribbon from a buckle clasp. 


The following is rather a Badge than a Medal, though it appears to have been 
struck ; I therefore describe it without numbering, to complete the list of Centenary 


jewels. 


ing on the points of which is a “royal lion” standing on a crown.s 


1 This is the jewel worn by Albion Lodge, Quebec, 
Canada. The Lodge has an interesting history, but as 
W. Bro. Lane shows, it was never entitled to its Cen- 
tenary Warrant, whilst upon the English Register, its 
Centenary not having been completed until 1881. I 
give this description here, as its jewel is worn under the 
permission granted while on that Register; the Lodge 
apparently claims to be the regular successor of earlier 
Lodges, which had been warranted by the “ Ancients.” 

2 This Lodge, having its East at Calcutta, India, 
was warranted as 1 learn from W. Bro. Lane, Feb. 7, 
1761, as the eighth Lodge at Calcutta in the East Indies, 
and numbered 275 when placed on the Register in 1762; 
it was named in 1790, and was on the point of closing 
in 18co, but continued working until December, 1804 ; 
it was then dormant until Dec. 4, 1812, and received a 
Warrant of confirmation dated April 30, 1844 It does 
not appear to have celebrated its Centenary. 

31 describe this from the engraving in Wor. Bro. 
Lane’s work. The Lodge was an “ Ancient” Lodge, 
warranted Nov. 18, 1777, in the garrison of Gibraltar, 
and named in 1804, or earlier; it was dormant for some 
years, and on its revival worked under the warrant of 
an extinct “ Modern” Lodge, bearing the same name, 
which had been warranted July 12,1762. This older 


Obverse, A circle of gold, containing in the centre a pierced quatrefoil, rest- 


On the circle is 


Lodge however had become extinct about 1800, and was 
erased in 1813; it was evident therefore that the origi- 
nal Warrant granted in 1862 was based on an error, and 
it was cancelled in 1875, but a new one, permitting the 
Lodge to wear the “Ordinary” jewel, was issued in 
1877. Probably the original jewel is quite rare. 

4 This Lodge was warranted and named Feb. 2, 
1771, at the sign of St. John of Jerusalem, as No. 408 
(not 409 as on the Medal), and celebrated its Centenary 
Feb. 24, 1871. The Grand Master attended the Cen- 
tennial Festival, being the first visit of His Royal High- 
ness to a Lodge under the English Constitution. It 
was in recognition of the honor thus conferred that the 
Warrant granting the right to wear a special jewel was 
issued, although a uniform device for all Lodges de- 
siring a Centenary Medal had been previously adopted, 
as mentioned above. 

5 The “royal lion” is statant guardant, crowned, and 
is the same as that used over the crown on the Royal 
arms of England. The Lodge was warranted Aug. 20, 
1787, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s St., 
London, as No. 503, and celebrated its Centenary, Mar. 
13, 1890; special permission to wear this Medal was 
granted July 1, 1891. 
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the legend, THE PRINCE OF WALES’ LODGE and below, completing the circle, * 1787. 
259. 1887. * Enclosing the number 2§9 at the bottom, is a large C in gold. On the 
top of the jewel is the plume of the Prince rising from a coronet, and his motto, IcH 
pieN on aribbon. The jewel is worn suspended by a ribbon of garter blue, attached 
to a clasp in the form of a scroll or ribbon, on which 13™ MARCH 1890. Gold. Size. 


as engraved, 21. uh Be 
{To be continued.) 





HOW SILVER IS PREPARED FOR COINING. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a New York paper describes the methods used in preparing silver 
for coining, which we clip for the Y¥ournal readers :— 

The treatment of the silver used by the Mint is peculiar. The authorities do not 
trust to the assay of the bullion as it comes from the smelting furnaces of the mines, 
but have all the precious material thrown into nitric acid and dissolved. The product 
looks like plaster of Paris, and is perfectly pure. This is again melted in black lead 
crucibles, and the metal, after ten per cent of copper is added to it, is cast into bricks. 
These bricks are shaved into thin strips, which are rolled to the required thickness for 
the coin. The strips are then punched to the required size and go to the machine 
which raises the “mill.” This “mill” is not the corrugated edge of the coin, as is 
popularly supposed, but the flat raised band of metal around the edge of the coin 
which protects the design from wear [as was mentioned in the last number of the 
Journal.| The corrugations are put on by the dies which complete the coin, and are 
technically known as the “knerl.” The pieces are then softened by being heated, 
and come from the ovens looking like so many white poker chips. A bath ina 
“dipping” solution and a shaking up with sawdust in a revolving cylinder restores 


their polish, and then they are ready for the official stamp of Uncle Sam. 


The new coins [of which we have given a description elsewhere] will probably be 
jingling in the pockets of our people in less than two months, and if they are favorably 
received, Director Leech will begin on the designs for the new silver dollar. He is 
confident of one thing, and that is that the work will be so perfect that it will be 
impossible to counterfeit it successfully. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THE following extract is found in “ The National Gazette and Literary Register” (Phila- 
delphia), March 7, 1825. The medals referred to are well known to collectors, and commemo- 
rate George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John Paul Jones, William Washington, Daniel 
Morgan, and John Egar Howard. 

“ A friend [Joshua Francis Fisher ?], recently on a visit to Europe, has brought with him a 
tasteful selection of Coins and Medals, struck in France, a few of the latter of which we have 
copied, in the full confidence that they will be welcome to all who feel an interest in American 
Revolutionary History.” 

Mr. Fisher was a Philadelphian by birth, and a graduate of Harvard College in the Class 
of 1825. In December, 1836, he communicated a description of thirty-eight medals relating to 
Washington or to America, which is published in the sixth volume of the third series of the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections. 

Is he the “friend” to whom the editor refers ? G. 

From the “ London Chronicle,” Dec. 21, 1776. Letters from an officer of the 64th Reg. 
in York Island to his friend in town. 

“The Congress have established a Mint at Philadelphia, where they coin copper and 
silver pieces about the size of half a crown: In silver go for twelve shillings, in copper for 
fourteen pence.” G. 

MONTREAL BANK TOKEN. 

In the October, 1887, number of the ¥ourna/, in the account of the Coin Sale of Mr. 
W. Elliot Woodward, No. 1518, a Penny Token of the Bank of Montreal sold for $80, date 
1838. Would the same coin with date 1837, almost uncirculated, be equally valuable ? Ss. 
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INDIAN BROOCHES OF COINS. 


INDIAN silver brooches of certain patterns have quite a wide range territorially, and 
some have been dug up in Chicago precisely like those yet used by the Onondagas. It is not 
very long since the Indians made these, but they have already passed out of general use, and 
are now difficult to obtain. They have been found as a relic of the Onondaga town burned in 
1696. They were hammered out of silver coins, — American Antiquarian, 

It would be of much interest to know of what coinage they were made. Possibly some 
lettering or dates might be discovered upon them, as probably they were rudely made. Can 
any one inform us. <¢ 

NICKEL CENTS OF 1883. 

IN answer to a query of a subscriber, we give the following as the varieties of the Nickel 
Cents of 1883. 

No. 1. 1883. Same designs as on the issues of 1882. 

No. 2. New type, having the numeral V. 

No. 3. Variety of the preceding, with the word “Cents” and a change of designs on the 
reverse, 

No. 4. (Dies cut in 1882.) Intended “for a pattern piece,” and accepted for regular 
issue. Same as No. 2. 

No. 5. Similar to No. 4, but with a slight change in legends. a 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

As a party of miners were prospecting among the mountains near the Gila River in 
Arizona, writes a correspondent of the Zroy Zimes, they were attracted by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of some rocks, and on opening the pile with their picks discovered a sepulchre in which 
were a number of mummies in a remarkable state of preservation and of a make-up superior to 
those of Egypt. There were mummies of all sizes and both sexes, and so perfect had been the 
process of their embalming that the hair was intact and the muscles still stood out prominently. 
Each figure was wrapped round and round in cloth that yet retains its brilliant coloring, though 
so ancient that the outer layers crumbled when touched. ‘The features were unmistakably of 
the Aztec type. Some of the wraps were decorated with feathers and embroidery, and there 
were rows of shells hung around the neck of one of the figures. 


A? Boe, in Asia Minor, near the ancient silver mines of Bulgar Maden, which are still 
worked after a fashion by the Turks, a silver seal was lately seen by two English travelers. 
The interest in this seal consists in the nine characters around the field, which are called Hittite, 
or the writing of the Kheti. Attempts have been made by Lieut. Conder, Mr.-Wright, Prof. 
Sayce and others, to find a clue to the so-called Hittite hieroglyphics found in Syria, but so far 
the results have not convinced people. ‘The seal, with a short inscription round a standing 
figure, offers just such a problem as a student of old scripts likes to attack. Unfortunately, 
there is no second inscription in a known character to point the direction for the searcher. 
The seal is a little larger than an English shilling and is held by three lions’ paws which meet 
above in a ring for convenience of handling and for suspension. The draped figure has on a 
close-fitting cap, and extends its arms as it walks to the left. It is said to come from the silver 
mines of the Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain, north of Karaman. A _ Hittite seal purchased at 
Smyrna, by the Rev. Greville I. Chester, is the text for a paper by Prof. Sayce in a recent 
number of the Archaeological Fournal of London. 


COIN SALES. 


THE last number of the Yournal mentioned the Sale announced by the Messrs. Chapman, of Phila- 
delphia, of the Cabinet of Mrs. Thomas Warner, of Cohocton, N. Y. The sale took place on the after- 
noons of July 15, 16, and 17, in the rooms of Davis & Harvey, Philadelphia, and was well attended by 
buyers or their representatives. The Catalogue, just 100 pages, contained 2,000 lots. It included a large 
collection of ancient Greek and Roman Coins, many English, Foreign, and American Coins and Medals, 
an extensive variety of Masonics, and the *‘ largest collection of Communion Tokens in America, if not 
in the world.” Mr. Warner was well known as one of the most enthusiastic lovers of coins, and his 
tastes were largely shared by his wife; the dispersion of Mr. Warner's Cabinet, some time since, was 
noted in the Yourna/, at the time, and, as will no doubt be remembered, it was peculiarly rich in Masonics, 
and in Ancient Coins. This cabinet of his widow was of very similar character, and contained the 
largest collection of Masonic Medals that has been put on the market since his death. The Communion 
Tokens, a department in which Mr. Warner was facile princeps as an authority, had been gathered by 
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him for many years, and had formed the subject of a very valuable monograph ; this he was planning to 
re-publish in a much larger and more extended form, adding descriptions of pieces obtained since that 
work was published ; the Messrs. Chapman wisely decided that the value and interest of this collection 
was so great that it ought to be kept together; it numbered 1,185 pieces, and (beside 65 paper cards) was 
made up of 219 American and Canadian Tokens and 874 of other countries, which will be a surprise to 
many, as the Foreign Communion Tokens have generally been thought to be limited to Scotland, almost 
exclusively, and to the Presbyterian Church; this cabinet shows that they have a much wider range; this 
department brought $437.50, and was purchased by a buyer whose name was not disclosed. 

We note a few prices obtained for various pieces. A ‘ Shekel of Israel,” (Madden, p. 68, No. 3) 
ex. f. and v. r., 23; an Aes grave of Rome, B. C. 385, weight 9 oz., 6.50; Denarius of Cleopatra and 
Marcus Antonius, v. f. for this rare coin, 15.50; one of Claudius and Agrippina, Jr., g. and v. r., 6; 
Aureus of Nero, 9.50; among the English coins a Penny of Stephen brought 5; Crown of Edward VI, 
1551, fine and well-struck, 6.50; the Commonwealth coinage brought the usual high prices, and the Half 
Crown by Simon, 1658, v. f. and v. r., 12.75; an octagonal silver medal for Arctic discoveries, 1855, sold 
for 6.50; an oak-tree Shilling, ‘‘the only one showing all the inscription,” brought 23; an uncirculated 
oak-tree Sixpence (Bushnell No. 153), 26, an advance over its previous price; four Pine-tree Shillings, 
large size, all v. f., sold from 9 to 19 each; and one of small size, said to be the finest known of the vari- 
ety with wide, open, bare branches, and with a sharp, even impression, brought 22; Immunis Columbia, 
with New Jersey rev., only 7 known, 51; Half Dollar of 1797, v. g. but slightly scratched, 30; Quarter 
of 1804, ex. r., beautiful specimen, 32; Dime of same date, 13 stars over eagle, 20; Proof Dollar of 
Henri Christophe, Haiti, 8.25; an American Medal of Abp. Tillotson with rev. James Oglethorpe, never 
offered before in this country, 17; ‘* Charlestown” S. C. (Bushnell No. 331 and illustrated), dated 1713, 
brought 17; the first two Indian medals struck in America, in pewter, sold for 6.50 and 7; the Oregon- 
Boston Medal, 9.50; there were many others which we should be glad to notice but we must mention 
briefly the Masonics; of these the rarest were bought for the superb cabinet of Gen. Lawrence of Boston; 
a unique Washington, in copper, and in proof condition, by Wright, no inscription, brought 21; the 
Anti-Masonic ** Gormogo,” a curious piece, in silver, size 47 by 26 (Fonrobert 7168), 7.50; the ‘* Nel- 
sonic Crimson Oaks,” rejected as Masonic by Marvin, although bearing many Masonic emblems, It. 
Some of the Canadians also brought very good prices. The Catalogue was prepared by the Messrs. 
Chapman in their usual good taste. 

THE THOMPSEN COLLECTION, 

OcTOBER 15, Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold at their rooms in New York the second part of the Thomp- 
sen Collection, consisting of Coins and Medals in gold, silver and bronze, rare Contederate Notes, etc. 
The Catalogue, 19 pages and 492 lots, was prepared by Dr. Geo. W. Massamore of Baltimore. We note 
a few prices below: —A proof Dollar of 1858 sold for $37.50; a Half Dollar of 1815, unc. and sharp, but 
stained, 4.60; Cents of 1793, one chain, and ‘* Ameri,” 16.75; another, chain and ** America,” 10.75 ; 
Wreath, sharp, evenly struck and very slightly circulated, 12.25; 1794, Maris No. 33, thought to be the 
finest of this variety known, 17.50; 1799, date unusually good, 15.25; some early U. S. Gold brought 
good prices. Eagle of 1797, four stars opposite face, rev., small eagle, v. r. (one in his 27th sale brought 
70.50), sold for 23.50; C. Bechtler Five Dollar issue, 11; another, same obv. but rev. ‘* Georgia gold,” 
9.50; these the Cataloguer said were the best impressions he had ever seen of these issues; a bronze 
Season Medal, ‘* Woman spinning,” etc., 12.75; a very rare Confederate Note for $1,000, written dates, 
1861, Montgomery issue, 29. 


FROSSARD'S ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH SALE. 


THE Coin sales held in October fell so nearly on the same dates that we fear the prices were unfa- 
vorably affected thereby. Mr. Ed. Frossard held a sale at Leavitt's, on Friday afternoon, Oct. 16; the 
Catalogue had been prepared and partly printed, but the fire in the office of his New York printer de- 
stroyed everything, — copy, proofs and corrections; only an imperfect set was saved, but by this Mr. 
Frossard was able without great delay to reproduce the Catalogue, though in the unavoidable haste some 
errors escaped his careful supervision. It contained 23 pages, and 488 lots. It embraced a variety of 
Ancient and Modern Coins, Medals, etc., Numismatic Literature, and some antique curiosities. We 
note a few prices, furnished by a gentleman at the sale, though no Priced List has yet reached us, and 
our comments are briefer than we should be glad to give. A Dollar of 1839, catalogued as ** lettered 
edge,” by one of the errors resulting from the unfortunate fire no doubt, but which had a milled edge, we 
understand, brought $14; a Quarter of 1796, 8.60; Dime of 1804, X cut over head, otherwise very fair, 
4.10; ** Confederate Half Dime ” so-called, of 1861, pierced twice, 7.50. 

Mr. Frossard has issued another number of Numisma, much larger than usual, containing a priced 
list of a very choice collection of Ancient Greek, and some fine Roman coins, which can be had on appli- 
cation to that gentleman. 

THE OLIVER COLLECTION OF WAR MEDALS. 


On Friday, July 31, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, of 13 Wellington St., Strand, London, 
sold a valuable collection of English and Foreign Military War Medals, and Decorations; they were 
styled “‘ the property of a lady,” but it is evident from an inspection of the Catalogue (23 pages and 173 
lots} that whoever might have been the nominal owner, they were from the Oliver Cabinet. As we figure 
the priced Catalogue sent us, we make the receipts £878 15s, or about $4,400. No. 7, with bar ‘* Marti- 
nique,” brought $42 (we base quotation of prices on the rate of $5 to the Pound). No. 9, with one bar 
Chateauguay, about 38; another, a trifle less; No.11, Chrystler’s Farm (from the Hyde Greg Sale), in 
mint state, 53; another, equally fine and rare, 40; No. 13. Chrystler’s Farm, with brooch pin and three 
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additional engraved bars on ribbon for Queenstown, Fort George, etc., 63; two others, of Fort Detroit, 
53 each; No. 22, two bars, Fort Detroit-Chrystler’s Farm (*‘ only one man of the R. A. and one of the 
49th Foot claimed for both these clasps”; the Medal is said to be ‘‘ unique, and came from the Hyde 
Greg Collection’), brought 285; another, lot 27, with three bars, Fort Detroit, Chateauguay, Chrystler’s 
Farm. of excessive rarity and unique as far as known, 325. Some Naval medals of interest to American 
collectors were sold as follows: Lot 110, single bars Endymion with President (the former rare), 43; 
Lot 112, single bar Shannon with Chesapeake, only 49 issued, 85; 117, Phoebe (which captured the 
I-ssex, near Valparaiso in 1812), very rare, 76. The other pieces brought very good prices, but for some 
reason those relating to this country seem to have attracted the most attention. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


NUMISMATISCHE SAMMLUNG | von | Jutius Meiii. | Die Aur DAs KAISERREICH 
BRASILIEN BEZUGLICHEN MEDAILLEN. | (1822 bis 188g.) | (here cuts of obverse and 
reverse of D. Jods VI of Portugal, 1820) | (Zurich) 1890. 4°. This is the front title. 
Another, at the end, is Cottecao NumisMATICA | DE | Jutio Meivi. | As MEpAt- 
HAS REFERKANTES AO IMPERIO DO Braziv | (1822 ATE 1889.) | (here cut of the reverse 
of an unfinished medal upon the inauguration of an equestrian statue of Dom Pedro I 
at Rio de Janeiro) | 1890. 

Mr. Meili was formerly Swiss Consul at Bahia, and since his return to Zurich 
retains an active interest in both Brazilian and Portuguese numismatics. The present 
work comprises the medals of the Brazilian empire, from its inception in 1822 to its 
close. There are thirty-seven photographic plates, with figures of two hundred and 
twenty-nine medals, besides the two upon the title pages. In addition, others are 
described in the text. The medals of Dom Pedro I are grouped under the heads of 
persons, events, and military decorations; those of Dom Pedro II under the royal 
family, the abolition of slavery, expositions (international, national, provincial and 
municipal), the visits of notabilities, public institutions (their dedication, erection and 
anniversaries), campaigns, military decorations, masonic, literature and philosophy, 
religion, sport, and education (public and private). 

Now that the interest of the United States in all that pertains to the other 
American Republics has so very greatly increased, Mr. Meili’s work will prove a wel- 
come and very valuable addition to the libraries of American numismatists. H. R. S. 


EDITORIAL. 


We are pleased to announce that we shall resume the publication of Mr. David L. Wal- 
ter’s valuable paper on the Medals relating to Comets, in the next number of the Yournad. 
The portion already printed has attracted much attention from the lovers of numismatics, not 
only in the United States, but abroad. Mr. Walter has recently added some curious examples 
of these pieces to his Cabinet, which show that the ancient superstition has not yet entirely 














vanished. 





Ir has been a matter of great annoyance to the Editors and publishers that they have 
been prevented from sending out the numbers of this volume on the dates announced. The 
change of ownership, and revision of the old subscription list is partly the reason, and other 
difficulties not necessary to be mentioned have arisen. It is hoped that “the Rubicon has 
been crossed,” and that no further delay may be caused. 













CURRENCY. 


“Has Jones any money to live on?” “Nothing but the cen¢s of humor.” 


SPRIGGINS inquires if it is hard for a razor to raise money. To whom Socrates :— 
: “Probably : it is so often strapped.” 













